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save, and were able sometimes to purchase their freedom,
sometimes to convert their services into money rents. Many
lords, too, were anxious for money rather than for service.
They needed it for their wars and for the purchase of the
luxuries which commerce was providing; and the more
prudent realised that they could gain more from their land
by hired labour than by forced services. In France, with the
diminution of services the lord's domain tended to disappear;
he got adequate compensation, however, by an increase of
taille. So, in these various ways in different countries, the
character of rural life was altered and the condition of the
peasants considerably ameliorated. Theirs was still a hard
life. Nobles and towns, dependent on them for food, were
alike interested in keeping them in subjection. And, as
always, they were the chief victims in times of political
disturbance. But by the end of the twelfth century they
were in far happier circumstances than they had previously
experienced; far better, too, than they were to experience
later.

What was true of the change in rural conditions wasThe revival
equally true of the renewal of town life and the developmentof conunerce
of industry and commerce. The beginnings may be dated
from the cessation of invasions in the tenth century; the
twelfth century witnessed the efflorescence of the movement.
The earliest manifestations are naturally to be observed in
those localities where town life had not entirely disappeared,
and which were in contact with the routes along which some
trade still continued to pass. In the Eastern Empire there
had been no cessation of town life. Constantinople was the
centre which attracted traders from east and north, and even
when the sea route to the West was closed owing to the
dominance of Moslem sea power, there continued a steady
trickle of trade by the overland route, especially into North
Italy. In this Jewish merchants played a notable part, and
their enterprise and wealth made them a valuable addition
to the towns in which many of them settled.1 The Italian
towns, decayed but not dead, were stimulated by the peace the Italian
which the Ottoman regime assured. Venice, which had cities

1 In eleventh-century charters to German towns, the Jewish colony is
often referred to as an important element and given special privileges.